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Typical of the press-clipping standard that persists from cover to 
cover is the table of money values (p. xiii), in which are given facts re- 
garding nearly 60 countries not mentioned elsewhere in the book. On 
the other hand the population of the countries treated is omitted, and 
cities are compared without reducing population and social work to 
equivalent values. The bibliography lacks important books and journ- 
als ; and there is a general failure to give authoritative data upon 
which the student or worker may base theory or practice. 

The author of this book is student, teacher, leader, altruist. He 
knows the value of truths, of facts proved and weighed. He knows 
also the dangers to social work of half truths and of unrelated, un- 
weighed facts. May we not hope that he will be able in a later edition 
to present a volume which justifies its title ? 

William H. Allen. 

New York City. 

Poverty. By ROBERT HUNTER. New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1904. — ix, 382 pp. 

This work is not an intensive statistical study of poverty like that 
made by Booth for London and Rowntree for York. It is an attempt 
to study poverty sympathetically and to estimate the extent to which it 
exists in the United States. Mr. Hunter fully recognizes that the 
materials for such a study are quite inadequate and justly complains 
that, notwithstanding all the statistical work that is done, we have very 
little real information on the tremendously important questions of pov- 
erty, unemployment, wages, poor relief, child labor and kindred topics. 
He insists that every nation should know what proportion of its people 
are failing, in spite of their best efforts, to secure the necessaries for 
physical efficiency, whether the number is increasing or diminishing, 
and what causes effect its augmentation or diminution. 

Taking our sources of exact information as they stand and supple- 
menting them by his own varied investigations, Mr. Hunter arrives at the 
conclusion that even in fairly prosperous times no less than ten million 
people in the United States are in poverty. He is aware of the diffi- 
culties in the way of such an estimate, but he endeavors to make a crit- 
ical use of the available sources of information on the number of pauper 
burials ; the cases of eviction ; extent of overcrowding and insanitation ; 
death-rates due to tuberculosis ; amount of unemployment ; number of 
accidents in dangerous trades requiring charitable aid ; ownership of 
wealth ; wages, and the number of dependents and delinquents. Mr. 
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Hunter makes an analysis of the psychological as well as the material 
elements of pauperism. The struggling toilers who possess some self- 
respect and some ambition and yet are so near the margin that they 
possess nothing and know the meaning of hunger and the dread of want 
— these are in poverty. The workless, the hopeless and the shiftless — 
these are paupers. These types are discussed at length, and the eco- 
nomic and other causes affecting them are examined with skill and in- 
sight. In his chapter on the sick, Mr. Hunter discusses the relation of 
disease to economic conditions and makes a telling protest against the 
terrible waste of life, especially through tuberculosis, which must be 
largely attributed to social causes. 

The author contends that there is no other nation comparable in- 
dustrially to the United States which is so backward in its legislation 
and in its administrative machinery for dealing with unsanitary condi- 
tions in factories, mines and workshops and for preventing or regulating 
those dangerous processes which are responsible for so many unneces- 
sary diseases, accidents and deaths. Our appalling slaughter of 
laborers and travelers is certainly a disgrace to our nation. 

Mr. Hunter is happily fully alive to the importance of child life. 
Here again he discusses economic causes fully, and shows how the in- 
dustrial revolution has altered the environment of the child and also 
his relation to his parents. He deplores the pedagogy which fails to 
recognize the utter insufficiency of routine teaching during a portion of 
the day. It is impossible for parents to provide the play-room which 
the children need, and it is likewise impossible to give them that per- 
sonal attention which was given in the day of small farming and cottage 
industry. According to Mr. Hunter, the school must broaden out into 
a social institution in the widest sense and direct the many phases in 
the development of the incipient citizen. 

Immigration is discussed with special reference to the burdens 
thrown on the state and to the effect of the ever increasing supply on 
the competing laborers and on national efficiency. Mr. Hunter dem- 
onstrates the necessity of a national consideration of this question, in 
place of allowing the powerful influence of steamship companies and 
contractors to shape our legislation. Mr. Hunter would divide poverty 
into two classes, that caused by social conditions beyond individual 
control and that for which the individual is directly responsible — a dis- 
tinction the theoretical validity of which is easily established, although 
its practical application might encounter difficulties. Mr. Hunter 
maintains that, until this distinction is recognized, society can not act 
intelligently or with good results. The present charitable relief system 
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is condemned as indiscriminately degrading all classes of poor, without 
any systematic effort to do justice. Vice and voluntary idleness should 
be penalized ; bad conditions for which society is responsible must be 
remedied by society. Mr. Hunter makes no revolutionary proposals, 
though he doubtless thinks with Professor Ely that many of our social 
diseases are inherent in the competitive system. His program is one 
that the Fabian could accept. He advocates legislative action designed 
to enforce certain standards of work and life. These reforms 

would make all tenements and factories sanitary ; they would regulate the 
hours of work, especially of women and children ; they would regulate 
and thoroughly supervise dangerous trades ; they would institute all neces- 
sary measures to stamp out unnecessary disease and to prevent unneces- 
sary death ; they would prohibit entirely child labor ; they would institute 
all necessary educational and recreational institutions to replace the social 
and educational losses of the home and domestic workshop ; they would 
perfect as far as possible legislation and institutions to make industry pay 
the necessary and legitimate cost of producing and maintaining efficient 
laborers ; they would institute, on lines of foreign experience, measures to 
compensate labor for enforced seasons of idleness, due to sickness, lack of 
work or other cause beyond the control of the workman ; they would pre- 
vent parasitism on the part either of the consumer or producer and charge 
up the full costs of labor in production to the beneficiary, instead of com- 
pelling the worker at certain times to enforce his demand for maintenance 
through the tax rate and by becoming a pauper ; they would restrict the 
power of employer and of shipowner to stimulate for purely selfish ends an 
excessive immigration. 

It is evident that some of these propositions have far-reaching impli- 
cations and might involve radical changes in economic structure. It is 
evident also that most of them would meet with powerful opposition 
from certain classes. The demand for national efficiency is, however, 
a growing one, and the attention which Mr. Hunter's book has received 
in the popular press is an indication of an increasing interest in eco- 
nomic conditions and their reform. Mr. Hunter's style will make his 
book more acceptable to the general reader than such works usually 
are. His presentation of statistical evidences in the appendices will 
give it additional value to the student. 

Many controversial points are raised in the work, but they involve 
such fundamental problems that they can receive no adequate treat- 
ment in a brief review. 

Charles A. Beard. 

Columbia University. 



